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BEFORE THE HOUR 


THE SHIP 


W: SHALL watch its final plunge from 
keepin 


g sinews strong and our minds f 
, 


ced rot. We shall be 


fresh-eyed, to 


rt its sea-soa 


when taces t the wind: 


not nere, where 1ecay is constant out i snores 
that beckon as tl 


is antique vessel dies 
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I do not mean we will desert, 

but no ship, sinking, is worth salvaging 

in seas where masts are numerous and men are 
enough to board them, steer them to port. 


We shall be here only to save the living cargo, 


carry it untouched to greener shores, 


while the old vessel, having served its lords, 
transporting human vassals and rich plunder, 
sinks upon the water, empty, with only 
rats running, panic-driven, on its decks; 
finally surrenders to the cleansing sea 


weighted with age and its rusty slave chains. 


NIGHT-WORLI 


She is asleep: one breast, uncovere 
records her breathing. Under the lamp 
I remain watchful — my mind divided 


from breast to book the eye wandering - 


soon to close the pages lest the rus 


disturb her senses slumbering. 


And I rise from bed: midnights like these, 
with mind alert after love, surely 
guide the full spirit toward discovery 
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Edwin Rolfe 


clear-eyed wisdom reviewing the day, 
the month, the seasons; recalling the events, 


the full-flowered blossoming of all my years. 


Lids closed, the eyes are watchful; the brain 


ger 


carefully stalks the thought like a ti 
following the accurately-scented prey 


Se en ee 
tangled jungle foliage. 





to certainty is charted nov 
the sensitive ears alive to sound, 
antennae poised for touch, and in the head 


all tissue quivering like violin strings. 


Before the hour demands surrender, 

before the body tires, I see all friends 
wonderfully perfect, and the earth changed 
to match the works, desires of my days; 
loving all men and mankind, and the world 


unblemished as her rising-falling breast. 
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SINGLEMAN 


I have been thinking here again tonight - 

What if tonight I, Singleman, should die? 

I am a poor man. 

This home, this narrow downtown furnished room, 
The picture of my mother on the dresser, 

My business suit I wear for everyday, 

My Sunday suit I rarely wear, 

These theatre stubs, my blackened brair-pipe - 
These are my possessions. 

I have kept them against an evil day. 

I have neither son nor heir 

Nor any living kin. 

I have always been alone, too much alone. 

I leave no will behind to be disputed 

Nor racing stables, nor any large estate, nor shares. 
If here now as the clock goes now 

I should die tonight — 

A dawn tomorrow find me cold here in the cold room 
Only the Frenchwoman coming up the stairs 

To hang the towels and make the bed, 

3ringing into the room her cheap perfume, her laun 
Would shriek once — then hasten to remove the dead 


Tomorrow night she’d have my room for rent. 


I think of myself asleep and dead forever - 


Buried or burned and laid in some large Potter's Fiek 
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Alfred Hayes 


No tombstone and no iron separating railing. 
No one would come in summer or in spring 
To see how my poor grave was faring; 
I would have no share of someone’s tears 
And no remembrance of my living days. 
My death would be as unimportant as my life. 
There would be someone to take the ledger in the offce, 
Someone would have my table in the automat, 
There would be one else ; ‘licht in the rush hour 
here wouid be someone else at twilignt in the rush hou! 
Pressing a coin down into the turnstile slot. 
Only perhaps some small unobtrusive flowe 
No taller than my hand would come up there where 
r 


I, Singleman, would rot. 


Yes, I have heard them often in the office 
Dutch telling of a Swede he had seen the night before 
Harris of bicardi he drank in Cuba 


Milt of freights and lice and New Orleans. 


think how I would act in similar circumstances 
In county jails, in swell cafés, in hot Havana, 
With waitresses, with black girls, burlesqui 





I think of their adventures and romance 
Yes, you have heard me laugh and chuckle with the boys, 
¥ } , } ] + r : 

ou have heard me boast above cigars, 
But somehow they never asked me to their friendly dances — 
! always paid for drinks we had at bars. 


All my ite I ave Deen aware Of failure - 
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I sucked it with my mother’s milk. 

I have dreamed and I have desired — 

You have seen me with my face pressed to haberdashery 
windows, 

You have known me when I studied law by night. 

Do you imagine I have not wanted my name in electric light 

Or seen myself descend from limousines? 

Do you imagine I am not aware of my disgrace? 

If I had been born from a different mother, 

If I had been reared in a different place, 

lf there was time enough to start all over, 

I might have won against the world and scheming me 

I might have had cars as fine as that one’s 

I might have become the screen’s great lover 

Do not think I am not a sensitive man. 

From the corner of my eye I glimpse their sneer 

I hear the cruel laugh behind my back 

I hate this room. I hate this life. 

Do not think because you see me dressed in my business gray 

Smiling and pleasant and obedient among you, 

I have no thought of suicide and death, 

Iodine or a rope from the chandelier, 

A razor swiftly drawn across my throat. 

Do not think because I seem so meek among you 

I have no thought of murder once alone. 

The ox does not suffer humiliation, 

Disgrace is never felt by a stone. . . . 
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Alfred Hayes 


Singleman, yes, sometimes I lust to see the whole 


world overthrown. 


Yet change dreamed of brings no change. 


i) 
| 
| 
} 
A ig 
I 


OV 

] 

i 
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s 


»nchwe 


Frenchwoman may find me dead, 
ight I raise the window shade 


tt 
» stars, the sky is overcast, 


ening papers talk of snow perhaps, or rain. 


has some secret grief, some private pain — 


man and the prison of my life, 


y that is my unfamiliar name 


hen wind the clock. Good night 


Ww 


WOTK avain 
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LONGSHOT BLUES 


What if all the money is bet on the odd- 
maybe the even wins, 


what if odd wins but it wins too late. 


Vhoever, wherever, 


ever knows who will be just the very one, 





this identical day at just this very, very, very, very hou 


Whose whole life falls between roto-press wheels moving 
quicker than light, to reappear smiling, gorgeous, caln 
on page eighteen - 
who reads all about it, “Prize-winning beauty trappe 
ac used.” 
Whe rides, and rides, and rides the big bright limited sout!} 
is found, instead, on the bedroom floor wit 
stranger's bullet through the middle of his heart 
lutching at a railroad table of trains to the south while 
the curtains blow wild and the radio plays and the sur 
shines on, and on, and on, and on, 
ever having dreamed, at nine oclo it would « 
ten o'clock, end this way; 


guessing just 


Forever feeling certain, but never quite 
right 


as no man, anywhere, eve: 








‘ 


Kenneth Fearing 


wins the limousine, who wins the shaving cup, whe 


nearly wins the million dollar sweeps, 


ho sails, and sails, and sails the seven seas, 


ife from the fight at the mill gates, or wins 





no returns sz 
and wins, and wins, and wins the plain pine coffin and 


union cortége to a joblot grave: 


t long black midnight hour at last exploding int« 


14 


} 
rockets OF gold, 





th every single cloud in the sky forever white and every 





white cloud always the winner in it leatl 
vith every pair of eyes burning brighte non 


+ } - , } - 

that Durn on every throat, 

th every single inch of the morning all yours and ever 
ngle inch ¢ the evening your alone and all of 


ays, always, altogether ne 


Ken neth Fearin« 
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MARCHING TO GEORGIA 


The winds are certain in November. They have browsed 
Everywhere-in the grasses, cropped the trees bare, 
Licked the gutter ponds to ice... . 
And I don’t want New Y 
Or Maine or Montreal or... 
Now then is time 
To pace the overhead flocks southward to the palms I’ve 
never seen. 
I’m no serf whose footsteps can be bought and sold. I'll 
wander 
Anywhere free, in God’s country, watching autumn retreat 
to full summer 
South and deeper south. 
But stay away from Georgia 
Where spring comes with lynches blooming on every tre¢ 
Stay away, or drag thirty pounds of iron on the county roads 


The country’s free, and if you want to hitch from winter 
To the southern nights odor-heavy . . . the palms you've 
never seen, 
Pack up and go, 
But stay away from Georgia 
Or Alabama ... or the Carolines ... or Florida... 07 


No, fellows, if ever we’re to live our southern summer 
We'd better travel together, shoulder to swinging shoulde: 
. .. lots of us. 


[70] 
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Stop off at Washington and grab the keys, because on our way 


We have hundreds and } 


ON SIGNING UP 


] 


It is clearly time. Take the express. Joyous, 


hundreds of locks to click open. 


I among a double thousand subway eyes 


twitching at anxious headlines, turn 





the red card flaring warm at last in my pocket. 
Yes! as in the first of evening the early meteor skids 
clearly down birdless heaven; as in the icy shallows 
the eye of an iris opens beside its 
s here, (procl proclaim, my cit} 
The loud dawn sl in the eastern s ts 
light as ge try your sills thro: rd foreve 
e freshness, the first joy, the manhood of rebellion. 
lhese hours jam dense; shots, betrayals; bright heart alive; 





ae , 
‘rs downward like a shell. 


David Sh re ibe r 


David Shreiber 
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THERE COMES AN END 


TEAR DOWN THE WALLS 


Tear down the walls, tear down the palaces 

Whose glory is a memory more sunless than our own 
These are tall shadows on the blighted earth, 
Spreading and lengthening as the day falls into night 
As we fall into our night, as every one of us 

Will fall, and the always taller black 

Fall with us. 


What ghost knows where he goes 
Or when he’ll meet his brothers at what midnight? 
What shall he say to them among the shadows? 
Unhappy spirits squinting at the light, 
History’s blind and lame, the stunted ones. 


Oh not to them but to the living others 

We say: Tear down these walls, even though the sun 
Must still go down and night come on 

Wherever any one of us may walk; 

Tear down these palaces whose past is lost, 

Before they fall and falling crush us, 

And though the lengthening black must always stalk 
Our path, even in the bright tomorrow, 

Let it take height from the tall man and his brothers, 
Not from a dwarf, a cripple, or a ghost. 


{72} 








POEM 


To sing a song and sing it 
Over and over, and then 
Once more and once again 
Though the words don’t fit 
And the tune’s dead wrong — 


Is all there’s left for most met 


They sit, and they sit everywhere 


Humming the time away, 


The heavy empty time? 
pty 


There comes an end to such song 
An immense moment when the air 
Stiffens and the streets grow dark 


And the voices rise to a cr 





An agony no gun can mute, 


Nor spilled blood ever silen 








They make an ominous music whe: 


Have you not heard them in the parl 





T. C. Wilson 
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TWO TONGUES IN A TOWER 
For Conrad Aiken 
Back in the iron tower he said, ““When I left the towe1 


the ground shook under foot.” “Did the ground-swell shake 


any more,” she wondered, “than my legs trembled unde: 


me ? — 
What had we then to fear but nerves teased by a wi 


“Was it a wind, or the earthquake?” he asked. “De 
open the window. 

Unroll the graphs. Plot the curves, compare, predict 

record —I have given the numbers.” But her eyes, wh 
proved his numbers, 

filled with tears as she heard the wet night asking, 

“Were there voices calling?” Yes, voices of thin fear 


calling for calm, call high to the high iron towe1 


sut their spent calm was not the calm we call fo: 

Half our dread is lest their tower stand in fi 

and fissure. “‘How can vou continue your figures?” sh 
“And you, 

vour tears?” he answers. And quietly place 


against 


the wind, and calls out his report: “It is not the flood 
more 

: : rs :; ; P 

arought it is a wind; not yet the earthquake e Sa 


clearly 





Hi 


T 
I 
i 





can hear the wind; 
statistician, give him statistics.”’ 
for bread.” 
He has lost the key to the larder. 
thickset for tack hammers. 


Is ToC 


predictions. 


But against the wind the winged 


they must Too soon now, 


answer. 
mariners come, with skeleton keys 


( this towel! oper the larder 


Te 
} 

th nNammers 

-n a handout 

salt fish?” he will ask. “Yes, 


basxkets, 











“but a wind!” and he closes the window. SI 


a 
Ana 





Ii7 » ere + 
John Wheelwright 


ie says, ‘“They 
“airy 
says i 


The lid of the bread box 


He will go on charting 


air will summon queries 
stern mutinous 


and sledges, abrupt 


answer. 
wonde as sne WO! 
iv of love, 

‘Hear that 


Jonn 


compal 
storm.” 


Wheelwright 
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JUDAS PRIEST 


We who have had no part in hurried act, 

no share in the willed hydra, hope, shed blood 
no less, no less wear out our fortitude 

with sweat and rage to keep the natural pact 
We too have seen the unemployed attacked 
the forced fou! ill of scabs, seen hunger lew 





in bright eyes on the pot of terror glued; 
seen, in the mirror, each his own soul sacked 


Let them be desperate that hope, let them 

be absolute and sweeten violence ; 

let them by rote and frantic apothegm 
swear we outsiders earn but Judas’ pen 


Yet Judas made a mirror his will 


-) 


where both the horror and the hope stood still 


ul 


Judas, not Pilate, had a wakened mind 

and knew what agony must come about; 
while Pilate washed his hands of all mankind 
he saw necessity past Pilate’s doubt 

So driven mad did he alone indict 

the waste, the terror, the intolerable loss 


76} 











R. P. Blackmur 


the near abyss of darkness in the light, 
and made a live tree of a wooden cross. 


Where then arc we? — we lookers-on of art 


} 


outsiders by tormented wilful choice, 


condemned to image death in each live heart 


and kiss it so— and how shall we rejoice? 


But if men prophesy Gethsemane 
regardless, there must some regard the tree. 


R. P. Blackmur 
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WOMEN OF MY DAY 


Not the same excellence, not the rose, the same 
My mother gathered in my father’s hand. 
No not the rose. 

And not my woman’s name, 
As if love, saying it, said something 


you must understand. 


Our God, not He, gone glory on the hill, 
That’s youth, when rain puffed out the bud. 
Be still, sweet whimper of remember, still. 


Let me forget, for my own good. 


Not even the flesh in singleness. I was sure 
had a home in that white rock. ) 
Give me another lifetime, learning to endur 


The shock of loneliness, upon the shock. 


@ 





Had anybody asked, 1 would have sworn \ 
Life would be beautiful, and fit me like a glove 
Now I’m raw, I’m cold, like being born 


Taking my own birth-pains, without the love 


And what do I know, what have I kept 
Beyond bitterness and the color of my own blood? 
Shall I be comforted with having wept, 
As if that healed the strain of solitude? 


{78} 











Hildegarde Flanner 


How deep and dangerous it was to say 

This place is truth, let us go in, we must. 
I £ 

What sheltered you, O women of my day 


Is dust now, and wind gathers the dust. 


know it, yes, I come of a wistful race, 
But if I go lonely, still do not go unblest 
I have seen my century face to face, 
And starve, if starve, at least upon her breast 


Hildegarde Flanner 


DRIVER SAYIN( 


Lad old your horses, sit down in your seat 
A 
Wrap your feet around the leg of the chair 


Even in my heart I can hear your heart beat 


We move however on schedule of need 


Of the general public — see, standing on the corner there, 
Holding hats, lifting canes, cutting down our speed 
Lady, calm down, we'll be stopping and starting 


On your nerves and my brakes ten corners more. 


There'll be plenty feet to watch climbing up and departing. 


is also a good signboard at the Filmart 
lo look at and keep your mind on when you pass there 


Lady, even in second I can hear your heart. 
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1776 


stands in 
their throats, 
like iron it'll 


choke them. 


Nothing to 
sneak back to — 
no king 


like Greece, 


no tyrant 
like Germany, 
nothing 


but a People’s 


Revolution 
holding thei: 
mouths open. 
It was 


with this great 
mace of 
Revolution 
stolen from 


the people 
they built 


T80} 











: . 
e Commune, 


with the fire 


of October. 


[81] 


Harold Rosenberg 


Harold Rosenberg 
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THE LAST SUPERSTITION 


“Death is the last super 


Put off your public faces, 
people of Egypt — 

put off the mummy’s wraps 
reveal the heart’s places, 
how beauty is life 


and these are not the living. 


Put off your public faces, Death - 

1 people’s mummery, 

a Book of the Dead, 

the psalms of empty phrases, 

the incantations of the day’s trade, 

the priests’ business, 

the cruel grimaces, the distorted faces of fear 


that exhort with howling mouths. 


The city pyramids above the tombs 
embalmed in oil, 

wound in ticker-tape, 

encased in subway steel. 

As he travels in his coffin, 

his life disintegrates towards his destination 


among the molecules. 


[82] 


Stii10n 


Heinrich Heine 

















C. Hi. Newman 


1 the x-ray light his head glows bald, 


is mind is emptied by time, 


is life strangled in bindings of tape 


seneath the garbage and the ashes, 


ipe, a filament of h 





Ir, 
, 


por elain filling. tne tooth or a -omb 


oins encrusted in clay, 


the car, the portable estate ; 


yman and his tools, 


e lies bound with the maid, the chautteur, 
he wife and beautiful mistress buried alive 


yeside the heaped bones of the master 


i] ~ ] . - 
‘rom pulpit and platform 


soothsayers contend for his soul. 
The radio voice intones the Sunday prayer, 


1utomatic screen devices 

burden his spirit of anxieties. 

he cinematic ritual done, 

‘is prepared, 

eives the blessings of the bill of sale, 
prepares the token for the blinded eyes 

do not see behind the blinding screen 
e religious merchants, 


leath’s dealers in the dead world. 


rn of the coin and the contract, 
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under the mask of the two-faced double-dealing dollar, 
under the fetish of the document, stocks and bonds, 
the parchment faces trade in securities. 


But the stock and bond king 
markets no sureties against death. 
No salesman, no charm, 

no calling card in the dead kingdom, 
no cross upon the gold sea! 
contract to deliver the goods, 

can destroy fear’s faces, 

the primitive mask, 

the dead spirit’s traces. 


Put off your public faces, Death, 
before the heart is bitten by bone, 
before the flesh is eaten by stone, 


before the face and mask are one. 


Life, put on your private faces, 
unafraid. 
Put private hearts in public places. 


How the death-mask cracks with passion 








and pyramids fall like a great empire! 
The tombs open, the people smile 


free men live among fraternal faces. 




















H. Neu man 
WHEN THE EARTH IS COLD 


Voices in the air and in the earth, 

the voices of men 

workers, scientists, philosophers and poets, 
their life, work and thought — 

truths and beauties discovered, fought for, 
and built, 

for ourselves and for those after us; 

the voices or trees, 

voices that leaf by leaf gather volume; 
now the thunderclap of histories; 

and then the swirling of wind and the dust, 
ain and the seasons. 


And the brown leaves, like letters, vanish in the snow. 


We shook our fists at the sun. 


Ve dug our heels into the mountains. 


H. Newman 
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NIGHT-MUSIC 


V 
TIME EXPOSURES ‘ 
When the exposed spirit, busy in daytime, 
searches out night, only renewer, 
that time plants turn to. The world’s table. I 


When any single thing’s condemned again. 
The changeable spirit finds itself out, 

will not employ Saint Death, detective, 
does its own hunting, runs at last to night. 


Renewer, echo of judgment, morning-source, music. 


Dark streets that light invents, one black tree standing, 
struck by the street-light to raw electric green 

allow one man at a time to walk past, plain. 

Cities lose size. The earth is field, 

and ranging these countries in sunset, we make quiet, 
living in springtime, wish for nothing, see 

glass bough, invented green, flower-sharp day 

crackle into orange and be subdued to night. 


The mind, propelled by work, reaches its evening: 
slick streets, dog-tired, point the way to sleep. 


We drive out to the suburbs, bizarre lawns 

flicker a moment beside the speeding cars. 

Speed haunts our ground, throws counties at us under 
night, a black basin always spilling stars. 


[86] 








Muriel Rukeyse: 


Waters trouble our quiet, vanishing down 

reaches of hills whose image legend saves: 

the foggy Venus hung above the flood 

rising, rising, from the sea, with her arms full of waves 


as ours are full of flowers. 


Down polished airways a purple dove descending 
sharp on the bodies of those so lately busy apart, 
wing-tip on breast-tip, the deep body of feathers 
in the breast-groove along the comforted heart. 


Ihe head inclined offers with love clear miles 
of days simple in sun and action, bright 
poised about a face in ballet strictness 


and pure pacific night. 


But in our ears brute knocking at all doors, 
factories bellow mutilation, and we live needy still 
while strength and hours run 


heckless downhill. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP 


P| 1 1> . = " : > 's 
What’s over England? A cloud. What’s over France? A 
} 
flame. 
ind over New York? The night 


Night is nameless, night has no name. 


[87] 
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The crane leans down to drink the pit. 
Look from the blackboard out the window. 
Walk down the streets that lead to school. 
Study, h’p! Pause, h’p! Recess, h’p! 

I want to grow up. 


Can you be direct as snow, straight to the face? 
When the ball arrives, catch it! Who loves you? 
What’s around you and under you? — 

who bends above you? 


Immortal is miles away, and age. 

And Europe. But not so the sea. 

The sea is near, mother and father near. 
Not with the dirty children, dear. 

Not to look at the sea. 


Quiet, music is playing! Never move your face. 
Wear a mask if your face moves with your 
Love or anger moving. God first, then us. 
Friday, candles. Never discuss. 


See the full street — the war is over! 
The birdcage swung open to the storm. 
Do not love so much. Keep cool. 
Keep collected. Keep warm. 


“And the harsh friend, pushing away the music.” 
The sand-pit high with money. The limousine. 
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Murtel Rukeyser 


The chauffeur filling the frost with suicide 


smelling sick in garage. First strikers seen 


Death first, the stiff knees pointing up, gone breath 
“And the harsh lover: suddenly magic, making 
me forget mother, sob through shut teeth, seeing 


the kiss full on the palm erase that touch of death.” 


What’s over us? The fancy snowfall. War. 

What’s at our hand for truth? The curious windlass 
soing into the well. Quaint. Why do those men parade 
What’s after sitting at the window, reading? 

Lying hot in the bath, weeping at night 


5 


> 


Going to bed at night and at last sleeping? 


ADVENTURE AT MIDNIGHT 
Watching, on piers, exuberant travelers 
enter the ocean where the beggar sits 
desperate at exclusive waterfronts - 
see how the feasted boat leaves port 


‘red with singing birds. 


Cruising to cellophane islands, shaking oft 


lis city’s rock providing lonely tours, 

grim single passports, persevering winter ; 

1¢ ship slides down midnight’s imperious harbor 
“1 


cilt-tiered galleries awake and dance. 


[89] 
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What is it rippling across the deck? | 
What rising? What memory of ocean? u 
What is it ripples and rises? 

The drowned heart, lifted 2 moment 
answers clearly. Here it comes. 


And get your feet wet in a drowning world? 

Stand on a rotten dock, obsessed with tide? 

The boat’s condemned, the pier sinks. The long port 
offers an only country to you, traveler, 

a chance of upper air to hopeful smothering heart 


NIGHT-MUSK 


When those who can never again forgive themselves 


finish their dinners, rear up from the ch 





turning to movies are caught in demonstrations 


sweeping the avenues - Meet them there. 


Watch how their faces change like traffic-light 
bold blood gone green as horses pound the street, 
as the plates of sweated muscle push 

them squarely back into retreat. 

otice their tremulous late overthrow, 

caught irresponsible; as the first rank presses 

up at the brown animal breast of law, 


defying government by horses. 
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Muriel Rukeyser 


And after the quick night-flurry, the few jailed, 
the march stampeded, the meeting stopped, go down 
night-streets to unique rooms where horror ends, 


strike-songs are sung, and the old songs remain. 


cuely Ilonka draws her violin 

long to Bach, greatest of trees, whereunder 
earth is again familiar, grandmother, 

ery god-music branches overhead. 
Changeable spirit! build a newer music 

enough to feed starvation on. 
Course down the night, past scenes of horror, among 
hildren awake, lands ruined, begging me: 
Rebel against torment 
boats gone, night-battles, the sleepers up and shaking, 
fear in the streets, 


ruelty on awaking. 


ke music out of night will change 1 ight 
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PROLOGUE AS EPIL‘ 


ERHAPS the title of this May 


mands an explanation. Why not 


Magazine of 


GI 


issue 


call the 





POETRY 


noetr 
pot iy 


here revolutionary poetry, proletarian poetry, or Left 


At this moment the adjective proletarian would seem 


to apply, for prejudice against that word is less violent than 


it was a year ago and it now seems established as 


venient term for 


does not describe 


communists, some are liberals, some 


tionary in intention, 


implication, one, 


ci 


i 


1 ; 
ass-conscious 


while 


believe, 


Socialist. So much then for 


my purpose has been to sho 


What I 


poetry. 


consider mo 


the poetry represented 


nere 


since 1929, and that the 


shown in the work of the youn 


poets. 
From 1922 to 
to be influenced 


1929, 


hy 


bankrupt, hollow, 


dry. 


the 
belies 


in 


1; 


othe 
yerT 


‘new’ 


n+ 


those 


realized that peace could seem m«¢ 


wartare, tor despite the surtace layers ie) 


economic ruin lay beneath the su 


called post-war hysteri 


flourished, and something of that « 
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Prologue as E pilo gue 


;e of horror, was reflected in 





oT eV ery poet who 


remained aware of those forces which threatened to destroy 


lim. It was this distrust (very like a loss of God, very like 


a season of alternating religious doubt) that revived an 


interest in the metaphysicals; it marked the poetry of Eliot; 
, ; 
it was the fear that haunted Hart Crane, and perhaps a 


be d >- 





lesser known aspect of the same perception may 
ered in E. E. Cummings’ Viva: 
LONG LIVE that Upward 
Serene Illustrious and Beatific 
Lord of Creation, MAN. 

The change since 1929 is not merely a literary reaction 
wainst the work of an earlier post-war period, nor is it 
mere flux from one state of being to another. [Events have 
always influenced beliefs, and since 1929 events in America 
ave followed in the wake or economii disa ter. In 1936 
this observation has become common knowledge and repe- 
tition of it seems gratuitous. What may not be realized, 


| } 


1owever, is that such events are woven into the fabric of 
poetic belief and they have influenced our interpretation of 
ideas that have floated eastward across the Atlantic. If the 


he Americanization of Europe within the 


War has meant t 
last twenty years, it has also meant that the same period 
1as contributed toward a Europeanization of America. To 
the pragmatic American events have always loomed large 


against a background of generalized ideas, and we have 


ilways gained pride from the immediate nature of our 





literature. It is characteristic of o1 islasm to accept 
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the ideologies of Einstein, Freud, and Spengler with the 
same speed that we read the morning paper, but it is also 
characteristic that we test their usefulness to the need of 
the hour. Recently and in the same fashion, we have taken 
the philosophy of Marx and combined it (somewhat against 
its will) with the observations of Henry George, Bellamy, 
and John Dewey. In this light —and with our previous 
acceptance of Freud and Spengler — the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, 
the Scottsboro case, and the almost successful dictatorship of 
Huey Long emerge as a tangible threat of Fascism in Amer- 
ica. It was this association of events that gave the first 
congress of the League of American Writers (May 1935) 
its peculiar significance. And again it is characteristic of 
our present state of mind that the League is quasi-liberal and 
is a defensive organization, political in its tactics and in its 
standards of literary values. 

In the last fifty words I may seem to have strayed from 
the subject of poetic belief, but if we remember, with C. Day 
Lewis the young English poet, that the writer is not a 
hermit crab and that in one sense he is always the spokes- 
man of his fellows, the association of poetic belief and the 
life of the world around us has cogent reality. The present 
generation of poets cannot claim any great originality in 
making this discovery; only their interpretation of it and 
their selection of events is new. Stephen Spender in The 
Destructive Element attempts to reéstablish a tradition of 
moral philosophy in modern literature, which extends from 


Henry James to W. H. Auden, and it is clear, I think, that 
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as poets consciously assume social responsibility, some as- 
pects of moral philosophy are implied within the areas of 
their poetic beliefs. 

In making my selection for this issue of Poetry I have 
tried to show that changes in poetic belief (if they are actual) 
extend far beyond the circumference of a single literary 
group. In this context Mr. Blackmur’s sonnets have special 
and significant meaning; and I would say the same of Miss 
Flanner’s poem, of Mr. Wheelwright’s Two Tongues In a 
Tower, of Miss Miles’ Taxi. What is most interesting in 
these poems is the direction toward which they move, each 
poem revealing some conscious aspect of contemporary life. 
Of these Miss Miles’ poem is almost out of bounds, yet the 
relationships established here between passenger and driver, 
between the mechanism of the taxi and the two people within 
it, are accurately observed; it is this interlocking of relation- 
ships which makes the poem effective and gives it relevence 
to the title of this collection. Mr. Rosenberg’s poem 1776 has 
an obvious debt to the work of William Carlos Williams, 
whose poetry has never received proper analysis of its social 
implication. 

I doubt if the work of the other poets in this collection 
demands much further explanation: in 1933 two of them 
first appeared in a small anthology, We Gather Strength, 
and all but two others have been published in Dynamo: A 
Journal of Revolutionary Verse, of which Charles New- 
man is editor. Hayes, Wilson, and Rukeyser have also been 
represented in Trial Balances: An Anthology of the New 
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Poetry. It is obvious that their literary heritage (excepti! 


the influence of Pound and Eliot and the event of the Rus- \ 
sian revolution) is of a different strain from that which pro- ( 
duced the work of the younger English poets. Excepting 
Rukeyser, there are few traces of Freud, little evidence of t 


Hopkins, and certainly no mark of D. H. Lawrence or of 
Rilke. Whitman and Hart Crane are influences which will 
always differentiate the work of young Americans from 
British poetry, and by the same token contemporary Ameri- 
can poetry of this group is less literary, more violent, more 
aware of a definite class conflict in an urban environmen 
where hope of victory rests upon a prophecy to be found in } 


Marxian dialectic. But this time the younger social poets 


have learned a truism; they have learned, as Joseph Free- 
1, 


man remarks in his introduction to Proletarian Literature 


the United States that “‘no party resolution, no governme 
decree, can produce art, or transform an agitator int 
poet. A party card does not automatically endow a com- 
munist with artistic genius.”” Whatever claims the young 
ommunist poets have made upon contemporary literature 
must rest upon their ability to write poetry. 

One problem which rises from the belief that I have at 
tempted to describe is the assimilation of political events and 
irban environment into languag¢ Sometimes 
transcription of an event into verse is mere journalism; and 
in these cases the beliefs which are to interpret the eve 
remain unrealized. We then say that the transcription is 
mperfect or that the poem is unconvincing. Sometimes a 
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et makes an accurate transcription of an event within the 


ontext of his beliefs (which happened in the case of Hart 


‘rane), only to be told that he is talking to himself and it 


vO 


ne 


ild be better if he did not write at all. The difficulty in 


last instance is this: poetic belief by very definition is a 


iltural term which is dependent upon the synthesis of the 





literary heritage, of the geographical or physical environ- 

nent, and of the political, moral, and religious conviction, 

well as upon the social adjustment of the poet. From 

his belief emerges a poetic myth, and at all times in the 

rocess of its growth, both poet and reader are confronted 

the problem of language. A controversy is renewed 

every time a new set of convictions enters poetry. As the 

oetic myt! changes, new words, new symbols are introduced 
( ew Cy S Degun. 

nong the changes in underlying belief there are always 

s i from times other than our own; 

pe ss the S p revival coming as it does afte: 

od of w strust in human motives, is the reassertic: 

of humanity, and for us its heritage is undoubtedly romantic. 

But the assertion is by no means complete, nor is it in terms 

of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”. Today it speaks of the 

every man to derive security from collective bargain- 


of every man to join a union, and to have food, 


Many of the poems in this collection seem 
to end but to be inconclusive, waiting for future events, 
ture action; and before the new belief in humanity 


or( i there will be, 1 think, a revival of! 
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didacticism in poetry. Didacticism is an ugly word, but to 
deny the existence of its quality in the new poetry is to deny 
a fact so evident that it is mere cowardice to escape from its 
reality. As moral philosophy becomes conscious in poetry 
(and here its presence is very like its existence in the indi- 
vidual) it has a tendency to give orders, to approve or dis- 
approve of human conduct. Its virtues (not always pleas- 
ant) lead toward a restoration of order in life, which will 
affect the forms of art which it inhabits. But I am alread; 
talking of the future. Meanwhile today we have new poems 
and the time for prophecy is almost over. Whatever events 
will influence the beliefs of the next five years, the interpreta- 
tion of their meaning will be modified by the hopes of the 
present group of younger writers. Some of them, as C. Daj 
Lewis would say, will then be ancestors. 


Horace Gregor 


PRIVATE EXPERIENCE AND PUBLIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


That “free individual interpretation’ and ‘private exper! 
ence” are essential to poetry is one postulate that few critics 
have cared to question. Also, for the most part they agree 
that the greatness of a poem is in some way related to the 
outlook or public philosophy of the poet. But here the argu- 
ment begins. For what is “private” to one group is “publi 
to another, and frequently it is claimed that a harmonious 
marriage of the two is impossible because ultimately they are 
incompatible. Thus compartmentalized, experience and phil- 
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sophy are pitted against each other. T. S. Eliot, who 
embodies the contradictions as well as the achievements of 
his period, sees the necessity for both elements while con- 
tending they are incompatible. The two quotations are from 
Poetry and Propaganda, written in 1930: 
Yet we can hardly doubt that the “truest” philosophy is the best 
material for the greatest poet; so that the poet must be rated in the 
end both by the philosophy he realizes in his poetry and by the 
illness and adequacy of the realization. 

There is a gulf, and I think an impassable one, between the 
intuitions of the poets as such, and any particular philosophy, or 
even any philosophical direction rather than any other 





The position Eliot takes in this essay and his eclectic con- 
lusions betray a rudderless philosophy of value; that is, a 
tion that no one philosophy is true and that any “profound”’ 
lilosophy may be held and used by poets. Sharing this 
‘tion, poets during the last few decades felt relieved of 
sponsibility for their ideas. Experience—personal, ever 
ore unique experience—became the touchstone of poetry. 
Today the problem looms again: as poets pass from one 
tellectual climate into another public philosophy and pri- 
ate experience are put up as the horns of a poetic dilemma. 
Suspension among a variety of beliefs, with the consequent 
gyrations into formal experiments, is no longer acceptable to 
those who have taken a definite attitude toward the world 
we live in. How to communicate this attitude, even while 
naintaining the integrity of personal experience, is one of 
the major problems of the poet in this age. 
We are convinced that behind many of the attacks on revo- 
tionary poetry lurks the notion of the contradiction we have 
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What else will account for the charge that 
the philosophy of social revolution straight-jackets the poet’s 


experience, leaving no room for the play of his imagination 
and the unique quality of his personal emotions? We are 
led to believe that the revolutionary poet is a mere puppet 
pulled by the strings of sociology and politics, and that } 
talent is spent on the linguistic decoration of a closed orde 


o7 beliefs. 





rally, such poetry 





Sa l € 
break with tradition—a noble medi the se 
nenial utilitarian ends. 
li, however, theory is at bottom no more than hist 


generalizing about itself, then let us check the indictment 


against the poetic objects involved. You could easily fit this 


theory to a body of anonymous poetry, inasmuch as all the 
poems, expressing an impersonal public philosophy, wou 


prove to be essentially identical. But except for ideological 


direction, what is there in common between Fearin; 
Schneider, either in method, intention, or feeling? And 
thoug] both Gregory and Aragon move within the Marxia 
orbit, in his actual verse-texture Gregory is as fai 

from Aragon as he is from Allen Tate. The fact is 1 
revolutionary poetry teems with personal tonalities, and is 
composed of many strains and tendencies. It is true, oi 
course, that the work of a small scattered group of “leftists 
poaching on the fringes of revolutionary poetry, does ill 


trate in several ways the charges of impersonality and barren 


publicism. But it is just as dishonest to identify this group 


with revolutionary poetry in its representative aspects as it 
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would be for a Marxist to identify the criticism of T. S. 
Eliot with that of William Lyon Phelps for the sole reason 
that from a strictly political point of view both are anti- 
communist. Caught in the wiles of literalism, the infantile 
“leftists” have equated the weapon of art with the art of 
weapons, with the result that they are not writing poetry 


but clichéd slogans and stale manifestoes. Yet the critics of 


the right hardly excel in this respect, for in their own field 
ther t have arre - | hi . orn: . ation ry sia 
they too Nave accepted this monstrous equation. funda 
mentally it involves the same faulty understanding of Marx 


sm, though one group accepts it and the other rejects it. 
If we were to explore all the corners of the creative prot 
implied in this controversy, we should hear its echoes 
in the philosophic question concerning the relation of the ego 
objective world. Or, granting that poetry is an ob- 
body of poems, having continuity and a social status 
at is the relation of poetry to the individual poet ? Assume 
ontradiction between a public philosophy and the private 
xperience of the poet and what you get is poetic solipsism, 
iereby the history and tradition of poetry are dissolved in 
he acid of uniqueness. A contradiction arises between the 
oet and the objective meanings of the poetry that has been 
ritten, and the only reality remaining to him is his 01 
vork. French poetry of post-symbolist days and the writing 
of the transition school actually approached this state. In 
Paul Valéry’s essay, 4 Foreword, we observe the process of 


deas by means of which any given poetry purges itself of all 


‘Ise, even of othe poetry: 
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. One can say that the greatest . . . of the versified works 
which have come down to us belong to the didactic or historical 
order. 


Finally, toward the middle of the nineteenth century, French 
literature saw the birth of a remarkable ambition—that of isolating 
poetry from every essence other than its own. 


I mean to say that our tendency . . . toward a beauty always 
more independent of all subjects, and free from sentimental vulgar 
interest , . . was leading to an almost inhuman state. 


This inhuman state was the dead end, though much im- 
portant poetry steered clear of it. 

It would be almost gratuitous to recall that Shakespeare 
was soaked in prevailing “Elizabethan’’ attitudes, and that 
Dante did not seek poetic pastures fenced off from the blight 
of Catholic philosophy. It is only in times like the present, 
when opposing philosophies battle for power and art is com- 
pelled to choose between several public viewpoints, that the 
presence of social thought in poetry is questioned. The choice 
before him makes the writer aware of the implications of 
his work in other fields of discourse and action; it shows 
him how his private experience illustrates and confirms one 
public philosophy rather than another. He does not choose 
between freedom and bondage, but between freedom within 
one frame and freedom within another. Homer was not free 
to write from the outlook of Goethe, and many poets today 
reject the “freedom” to see through the eyes of Robinson 
Jeffers, for example. Whether a poet has consciously o1 
unconsciously taken to a set of beliefs is irrelevant if we are 
concerned with objective social effects. In facing the task of 
creation, however, the distinction may be crucial. In this 
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decade many of our most important poets are pitching their 
writing in a revolutionary key. But since this is in defiance 
of habitual attitudes, the poet must consciously adjust his 
medium to his philosophy. At this point a host of creative 
questions take on new meaning, because the way the adjust- 
ment is made has much to do with the quality of the poem. 

Consider the question of theme. Unfortunately many mis- 
guided enthusiasts of revolution, effacing their own experi- 
ence, take for their subject-matter the public philosophy as 
such, or attempt to adorn with rhetorical language conven- 
tionalized patterns of feeling and action. What they don’t 
see is that these patterns are, in the final analysis, just as 
impersonal as the philosophy itself. Hence we get poems that 
are really editorial write-ups, a kind of “reality” on parade 
from which the deeper spiritual and emotional insights are 
necessarily banished. If there is to be an ever-fresh balance 
between the accent of the poet and the attitude he shares 
vith other people, he must understand the connection be- 
tween what is real to him as an individual and what is real 
to him as a partisan of some given philosophy. 

loo often reality is thought of as a pictorial essence, or 
nvoked as a platonic idea. Both the kind of poetry which 
s a series of snapshots and the kind which is pure generaliza- 
tion fail to convey the full human meaning of the subject. 
Experience as such, abstracted from the social situation that 
bore and reared it, is merely a fake short-cut to a desperate 
originality; and philosophy divested of the genius loci, no 
matter how nobly declaimed, is like a pedant preaching in 
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metre. To see oneself truly is to see oneself in relation to 
the larger social issue, and to see the larger social issue truly 
is to see oneself in it. 

Of course, to talk about a philosophy without considering 
its validity would be like talking about international di- 
plomacy without reference to the concrete interests of na- 
tions. We have argued that there is no contradiction between 
philosophy and experience, but patently such a contradiction 
is inevitable if the philosophy is false. It was necessary for 
Eliot to pervert the testimony of his early poems before he 
could enter credibly into the sanctum of theology. On the 
other hand, poets like Verlaine, Rimbaud, and Crane ac- 
cepted no philosophies within their reach, for their experi- 
ence denied its validity. But today poets are being drawn 
to an interpretation of the world which is but a broader 
generalization of the evidence inherent in their own material. 
No honest and typical experience of our age can exclude a 
sense of the organized vulgarity and corruption of modern 
society. The movement of history has again made possible 
the much desired integration of the poet’s conception with 
the leading ideas of his time. 

This necessary integration is being achieved by those revo- 
lutionary poets who have been must aware that their revolt 
is esthetic as well as social, and that as such it is a revolt 
within the tradition of poetry rather than against it. In th 
work of Horace Gregory, Kenneth Fearing, and a number 
of younger poets—who make up the representative school 
of revolutionary poetry in this country—we observe the 
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| emergence of a basic symbolism of rejection and aspiratio: 
> marking the development of the medium to articulate in its 
| wn terms a new hope and a valiant effort. On this ground 


they have come in conflict with a counter-symbolism oi 
urricades and flag-waving lifted from the surface of events. 
rt 
ipitant and standardized emblems as substitutes for the 
+h 


1ose following the line of least resistance grasp these pre- 


) living tissue of the thing itself. In their own right suc 
emblems may exercise a certain appeal for naive readers, 
they remain a means of evading poetic endeavor. No 
natter what color it runs to, centrally heated rhetoric stifles 
) the spirit. It is only when the poet, sustained by an objecti 


wld-view, tempers his symbols in the fires of his own 


) imagination, that he is able to achieve that inte 
hich is poetry. 
If lian 2 4 ) j 
REVIEWS 
} THE EXAMPLE O WR. WILLIAMS 


Early Martyr and Other Poems, by William Carios 

Williams. Alcestis Press, New York. 

Though lacking the variety of his Collected Poems: 1921- 

1931, Dr. Williams’ latest volume is, I think, a more im- 

| sive and, in relation to current poetic trends, a more 
tal and pertinent contribution than the earlier book. The 


) vems brought together here evince the accuracy of observa- 


technical precision, we have come to expect from 
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this writer, plus a growth in understanding and certitude. 
His present direction, significantly, is towards an assertion 
of the human and social values of his material as opposed to 
mere sensory impressionism. In previous work, having no 
point of view but a kind of mystic faith in factual phenom- 
ena, he had no center of reference with which to explore the 
full possibilities of the facts before him. Only rarely did 
he attempt to seize the profounder implications of these 
facts — the remarkable To Elsie stands out as an almost 
solitary exception. In the new poems, though he does not 
explicitly commit himself to any definite ethos, his growing 
social consciousness has given him a firm basis both for the 
selection and interpretation of his subject matter. This sig- 
nal advantage, together with that of having a social situa- 
tion of world-wide import, has resulted in greater coheren 
as well as a richer, more cogent substance and inflection 
This is not to say that any radical change in Dr. Willia: 
poetic character has occurred. He still retains his exempla1 
sobriety, his close contact with the actual world. Indeed, 
his usual concrete method, coupled with a more mature so 
consciousness, has led to a fuller declaration of his talent 
that is, it has made this consciousness poetically valid b 
bringing to it the needed support of specific examples. And 
on the other hand the details themselves, as I suggested above, 
have gained significance by being related to an important 
theme. The combination is a fortunate one and less com 
mon than might be thought, for an awareness of society 
does not necessarily beget understanding — it may only in- 
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tensify a tender to hysteria or attitudinizing or self-justifi- 
cation. Unlike so many of his distinguished contemporaries, 
Dr. Williams has not fallen into these irrelevancies, nor has 
his insight been shaped by some “‘personified ideal.” Marianne 
Moore excepted, he would seem to be the one poet of his 


1 
il 


neration who still is able to keep his eye on the object. 





Consequently, his recent poems are charged with a dramatic 
rce —‘“the force of the facts,” to use his own words - 
seldom met with in present-day verse. Furthermore, his men 

womer nd it is worth noting that there are more 


human beings ana Trewer still-lifes in the 1ew collection 


certain essential rightness about them, as witness the 

( t in /nvocation and Conclusi or t two hgures in 
Summer Weathe: 

poems as these seem to mit e authentically 


oletarian’’ than most of the verse now being printed un- 


der that label. ‘ young revolutionary poets, who tend to 


turn thei aracters into idealized abstractions, would do 
ell to take D liams for a model. At his best, as in 
“ believe to be the finest poem he has ever 

he provides an ex of integr 
¢ g art e el ment that is toda un 

l ( Ui ilson 

iw RO S 
The of lt by M ei i Ke VSE ial i Press 
\ Rukeys first oo s remarkabhk t eli-c¢ 
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ready covered much of the technical ground of modern 
American verse, and has learned how to pick up everything 
she feels capable of consolidating into a poem. The result 
is a big book, in the quantitative sense; a book on an excep- 
tionally even level of accomplishment; and her dexterity and 
energy in finding an approach to a great variety of contem- 
porary material deserves respect. At the least, one must say 
for Miss Rukeyser that she is able to work hard, and that 
she has faith in what has been done in recent American 


poetry and in its future. 





In her seventy-five close-packed pages appears a succes- 
sion of city and country landscapes, narratives of a senti- 
mental order, sensations, social sermons, self-revelations ; con- 
ceived, most of them, from the vantage-point of American 
Marxist writing. In the main, her images are urban and 
her tonalities firm and impersonal, with occasional efforts 
towards the pure flash of modern surfaces 

Miss Rukeyser’s verse, however, unlike that of the im- 
mediately preceding generation of modernists, does not 


emanate from the decorative or phenomenalistic fascination 
alone; it contains a moral will, a will to make itself useful 
as statement, and a will to warm itself against the 


human situations of our day. Thus the subjective 





quieted in her, is redirected towards recurrent 
class-oppression, death, the historical background, revolution 


How much are we American? Not knowi: 
those other lands, being 

blood wrung from your bone, o ers, 
we call kindred to you, we claim links, speaki 
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your tongue, although we pass, shaking 
your dream with revolution, since we must. 
[t is to be expected that Miss Rukeyser’s massive motives 
should contain many contradictions, since the tools of mod- 
ern verse were by no means constructed for the ends for 


which she means to use them. These contradictions can be 


dissolved only through the operation of some dominant 
esthetic principle of selection and repudiation; it implies the 
rejection not only of words, lines, and poems, but also the 
rejection or transformation of whole approaches, whole sub- 
ject-matters, whole techniques — until the poet has stabilized 
the tradition of poetry about one technique which he has 
found appropriate to his revolutionary orientation. As an 
example of a device too hastily digested to add anything but 
irrelevant stuffing to a statement, take the use of Eliot’s 
participle line-endings in the above-quoted passage. Or an 


other example: the poem called The Structure of the 





ventlemen, remember these incandescent poi 
} remember to check, remember to drai 
remember Plato, O remember me — 
the college pathways rise 
the 1 resident’s V ice intoni iw sonnets 
the impress of hcofmarks on the bridle path 
the shining girls, the lost virginities 
etc. 
‘ oes 4 i 
le associations comprising the last five lines, whicn, to ex 
pand the significance of the event, since they arise from no 
, necessities of experience, simply weaken the effect of the pure 


description and distract and annoy the audito: as if some 
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one telling an interesting story about a dog tried to supply 
it with historical meaning by bringing in Plutarch and the 
glory of Rome, because Plutarch describes a dog running 
through the streets of a ruined city. This straining afte: 
beyond-meanings leads at times to downright bad taste, as 
in The Strike (an otherwise successtu vienette ) when it 
is stated about a gun pointed at a miner by the militia that 

it is not satisfied, it draws you st 

more loving than love, eagerer th 

resolving all unbalance 
The miners’ strike and the structure of the aeroplane have 
yugh meaning in themselves without Miss Rukeyser’s com- 
mentaries, if she can only get them to agitate on the page; t 
understand such subject-matter means to be able to dis- 


pense with the mystical-psychological overtones. 











It is likely that Miss Rukeyser got off to a more impres- 
sive start than most young poets precisel se s 
to write first and t fterwards Che attempt of 
vouthful poet to ap] l le m esult in 1 Ope S 
play of immatt tion of productivity; it 
lOWEVE from mediocrity. 
heory of Fligh ely t Miss Rukeyse 
as rlreac if 
aqing oO Ci s even I 
tant, she knows the general angle from which to approacl 
our world. She must now risk her technical acquisitions 
the sake of a heig] ng of qualit 
fare Ros 
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Shapes 


he Island Called Pharos, by Archibald Fleming. Liveright. 
To a greater extent than most poetry now being so widely 
published by young Americans, Archibald Fleming’s approxi- 
mates Mr. MacLeish’s dictum that a poem “should not 
mean, but be.”’ Therefore, thor it is especially dangerou: 


o try to translate into a few prose lines the aim and con- 


ites: ; 

tent of poetry so individually wrought and so self-sufficien 
4 eee : a 

as Mr. Fleming’s, I shall — because of the necessities of re- 


} oe eo 
e and eternity, and tha ie 


viewing — suggest that he is principally concerned with ex- 
the relations between tin 


iews the semblances of this or any other civilization from 


pressin 


e transcendental notion of the essential one-ness of the life- 
spawning universe. His poetry is concerned with the loneli- 
ness of man, the passions of the body and of the mind, the 
death of desires and dreams; with the varying expressions of 
an’s society which, with all its changes, yet preserves an 
rlying beauty and meaning — these things related since, 

as he says, ‘Deterministic laws all crack and shift 
One has to go back no further than Eliot and Pound to 
hind this juggling of time and space, but so many young poets 
lave gone back just that far that it is a relief, on reading 
Mr. Fleming, to find his work removed from the more char- 
acteristic verse of our times. With some uncommon words 
ind many new associations, he manages a strange and strong 
effect. It is a fairly learned poetry, its background “literary” 
and its language at times bookish. But his verse, most of the 
time, escapes being merely bookish by the sensitivity of his 
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ear and eye, as also by the sensuousness of his perceptions it 
escapes being chilled. His Olympian attitude is warmed by } 
the vigor of his expression, and I find such things as his 
“skull trash in dark corners” and his naked girls memorable. 
Although the effects of this material and technic are some- 
times an embarrassment of picture-making, an over-stress of } 
dramatization and a failure of clarity, none of these things 
seriously mars the integrity of the seven poems in The Island ‘ 
Called Pharos. They stand up as new and good poems. 
There are perhaps two things important to say about this 
book. First, it exhibits a poet possessed of a stout mind and 
a fine nervous system — a poet who often achieves that most 
dificult thing, the employment of subjective reality in ob 
jective and therefore meaningful terms. He is eloquent 
and passionate, but he never fails to build the poem 
entity outside himself. 
Second, Mr. Fleming’s matter and manner are a\ 

the contemporary scene, as in Haunted House and Ad 

“Moulder of all things is Utility.’ 

And we have looked on thearchy snapped upon its ste 

And have seen the hands, pale flowers against tl 

Waving in stricken gestures of appe 
— and this awareness, while it lacks the immediate d: 
present-day Leftist verse, succeeds in a translation of 
ality into poetic terms. That translation most social-con- 


ke, and just there the Leftist poet 





scious poetry fails to m: 
neglects, and Mr. Fleming serves, the necessity of art. Out 
of two sounds he makes, not a third sound, but a star. 
Winfield Townley Scott 
T4127 
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A Green Thought in a Green Shade 
A GREEN THOUGHT IN A GREEN SHADE 


Fire Testame nt, by W llard Maas. Alcestis Press, New York. 
Mr. Maas, in working up the simples of his experience to 


‘ ‘ 2 ‘ 
the illusion of total apprehension, employs something like 











the intellectual machinery of Blake modified by the influ- 
ence of Wallace Stevens and his own obsessions, in the me- 
' dium of a language influenced by Hart Crane, E. E. Cum- 

mings and his own verbal predispositions; and the first ques- 

tion to ask about his poetry is, to what degree are the ma- 

chinery and the language united in inseparable, though dis- 
' tinguishable, warp and woof? ‘The second question is, if 
they are united, at what expense? 

If the poems are read through as a whole a smal! num- 
ver of words will be seen to recur in positions of qualifying 
importance. It is these words, as they shift and are shuffled 
like counters, that compose the machinery of symbolic mean- 
ing. As they are particularized in the different poems, and 
only so, do they unite the meaning with the poems. ‘These 

} words include various forms of fire and water, trees and 
aves, sun and moon, and the colors red, blue, and green. 
Fire is most often employed as an end-word, a word of 
ecstasy, and sometimes lacks a precise application. Fire is 


imate word, the symbol of all consummate things, both 
umer and that which is consumed; and Mr. Maas 

be allowed it as a crowning symbol just so often as he 
) an make it fit. The only trouble with his other principal 


hat they are naturally loose as well as common 
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and precise, and when used over-often their looseness over- 
tops their capacity for precision. This is what happens with 
the word blue, used by Mr. Maas much as by Wallace 


7 


Stevens, to represent symbolically the ultimate, the final, the 
’ d d 


substantial; it comes to seem arbitrary. 


more the case with the word green, which appea 
nently in nineteen out of the twenty-six poems; with the in- 
crease in symbolic use both the symbolic and the precis 


senses of the word become attenuated, and we are treated to 
a blueprint rather than a building of the meaning intended. 
‘The blueprint is exciting when we remember what it pre- 
dicts, but it cannot substitute for the meaning itself. A 
integrating vocabulary so small seems, as a practical 

good for a small number of poems and not for a | 

ber; at least when the final success depends upon a particula: 
and limited mode of poetry where the words 

of meaning arbitrarily assigned to them. 

This is the intellectual mode of mysticism, the mode where- 
by the sentiment of unity, deployed and its elements diss 
ated in arbitrary symbols, is made to seem first the experience 
of unity, and then, by the coercive charm of form (James 
phrase) the emotion of unity. The point is that the mystical 
insight — self-extinguishing as it is held to be s not itself 
a proper object of poetry or any rational art. It is ultimate 
matter for super-rational discipline. Hence poetry cannot 
give the insight; but it can give, can represent in the most 
nearly actual form of which imagination is capable, the ele- 
ments and as it were the substance of the experience in which 
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that insight terminates. And this is the light, self-illuminat- 
) ng and self-restricting, in which to look at Mr. Maas’ 


poetry: looking to see what is there in that reality which, as 


t exists, every technical device must buttress and sustain, 
rom which other realities, if ever, must spring. There 
} s, in this poet, a good deal, and as he enlarges his vocabulary 


there will be more. The reality sought for is found only 
? hrough the reality and richness of language on the repre- 


Dlackmur 


ADROITLY NAIVI 





‘ : ‘ 
; ine remark 1d importan yr a l ivi N eice 
’ +} + + +} hetanc | + : 
ems 1S the i ot the subdstance ils § Ss W 
1]; he Ls + ie aN ee ey f 
Tt Nandling 5 jects, at first seems a careful imitation Ol 


gerel. One notices the rocking-chair rhythm, the lines 
which extra feet are tucked in so that the rhyme can 
ind the almost naive tone. Thus one poem begins: 


. +} y ; ' ticing ale 
owl he road someone is practising scales 


~— 





he notes like little fishes var 
Sut is soon clear that much is gained by this way of 
MacNeice is able to make his subject more and 

explicit and attain a full presentation, directness and 
larity. ‘he contrary habit of most serious contemporary 
ry, its obliqueness and allusiveness, and its effort to make 
everything implicit, seems to have had its theoretical basis 
n the belief that only through such means is the dramatic 
evel attained. This has led to a contempt for reflective 
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experience, and devotion to immediately felt experience, in 
contemporary poetry. The lesson that MacNeice’s poems ; 
makes clear is worth emphasizing. Style is crucial, particu- 
larly in its aspect of rhythm. Much in the back of a poet’s 
head is prevented from coming to the page by certain styles, 
and much is released and brought forth by other ways of 
writing. For example, Milton’s sonnets have little brilliance 
of metaphor, the ideas, though respectable, are not discov- ; 
eries, but through a mastery of diction and metre, the 
sonnets are made to seem as if cut into rock. Conversely, 
Hart Crane seems to have been muscle-bound on the level of 
apostrophe because he wrote a “‘pre-Websterian blank verse” : ; 
he seems, that is, to be unable to write about anything which 

he cannot become enormously excited about. And MacNeic« 

at times seems to be able to write about everything. Su 
general statements as 


That people are lovable is a strange discove1 

ana 
The excess sugar of a diabetic culture . 
Rotting the nerve of life and literature / 


fit in with 
I who was Harlequin in the childhood of the cer 
Posed by Picasso beside an endless opaque sea 
and 
The lights irritating and gyrating and rotating i 
That is to say, MacNeice is able to step from judgment an 
wide reference to the most concrete of impressions. , 
MacNeice is apparently a ‘“‘student” of philosophy and of 
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Adroitly Naive 
modern painting. Several passages remind us that “Time 
, is not stone nor still his wings’, and not to part asunder 
‘The marriage of Cause and Effect, Form and Content.” 
And repeatedly he uses painters: “I, like Poussin, make a 
stillbound féte of us;” not only explicitly, but also in his 
) mode of description, which has thick bold strokes, as of 


Van Gogh or Rouault, so that the traffic lights are créme 











; de menthe or bull’s blood, the moon’s glare is orange, the 
sheep are like grey stones and clouds are like Zeppelins. 
MacNeice also tends to have his own variety of despair, and 
he old sentimentality about how life escapes the scholar but 

} ot the gardener, is present more than once. In trying to 

aintain his tone, he falls to such appalling usages as “con- 
mptive Keatses,” and in trying to use brusque and broad 
metaphors, he even becomes silly: 
May his good deeds flung forth 
Like boomerangs return 
To wear around his neck 
As beads of definite worth. 

) MacNeice is perhaps too emphatically contemporary, in- 

sisting again and in upon the wireless, the factory chim- 
s, the policemen and the busses. Yet this is the main 
nterest of the substance of his poems, that the circumference 
always social and the center is always personal. And we 
the intrinsic half-known motive of all these poems to be 

the wa l Vv ] l | 

‘ In your Chardin the appalling unrest of the soul 


Exudes from the dried fish and the brown jug and the bowl. 
Delmore Schwartz 
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NEWS NOTES 


Mr. Edwin Rolfe, of New York, is the author of To My Con- 
temporaries, a volume of verse recently published by the Dynam 
Press. Born in Philadelphia in 1909, he was reared in the labor 
movement and has long been associated with the labor press. He 
has served on the staffs of The Daily Worker, Dynamo, The New 
Masses, and of the recently combined Partisan Review and A 
He was one of the four communist poets W ather Stre 
1933. His occupations have ranged from clothing cutter, 
worker, machine tender and filer to waiter and “pear! diver.’ 

Mr. Alfred Hayes was born in London in 1911, but has lived in 
America, chiefly in New York, since 191 He attended the City 
College in New York, 1929-30, and was one of the poets printed 





i 
r 
Vv é 








last fall in Trial Balances. His work has peared i irious 
periodicals. 

Mr. David Wolff is the pseudonym of a New York mathemati- 
cian and peet whose long poem of several years ago, Red Decision 
has received general notice. 


Mr. Charles Henry Newman is the pseudonym of a New York 




















peet, one of the four who appeared in 1933 in We Gather Strength 
tle has contributed verse and prose to several periodi the 
Left, and is one of the editors of the Dynamo Press, 

Mr. David Shreiber, of New York, is a young poet who has 
thus far published little verse. 

Che other poets of this issue have previously appeared in Porrri 

Mr. John Wheelwright, a Boston architect, is the author of R 
and Shell (Bruce Humphries, 1934), and of poems which 
appeared in many periodicals since his early introduction in the 
Harvard Poets anthologies. He has also written essa yn liter: 
ture and architecture in The Hound and Horn, Porrry, and other 
magazines, and more recently has been conce nd 
socialist activities in Boston. 

Mr. R. P. Blackmur, of Boston, is the author of a volume < 
critical essays, The Double Agent (Arrow Editions, 1935), of sev- 
eral pamphlets, and of poems contributed to 1 rn, 
The Nation, The New Republic, Poetry, and other journ His 





critical contributions to these pages are familiar to our readers. 
Hildegarde Flanner (Mrs. Frederick Monhoff), of Altadena, 
Cal., is the author of Time’s Profile (Macmillan, 1929), and of 
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as yet uncollected. She was awarded Poretry’s Guarantors’ 
in 1934, 

s Josephine Miles, of 
received her A.B. at the Univer 





was born in Chicago in 
California (Southern 
erkeley. She received 
1934, and this year has just 
ed by Miss M 


nnual interest 





branch), and is now a graduate stude 
the lyric prize of 
eived the She 


ears of Boston through a grant of 


Celiege Verse in 


ey Memorial Award, endow 




















forming the prize Miss Miles appez 
Miss Muriel Rukeyser, of New York, was | 
Vassar College licensed aviation pilot a q 
Thee Last at mn her first collection of verse, 7 heory o} 
wa lished in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 


N Kenneth Fearing, of New York, has contributed to various 





veriodicals and i author of Angel Art Coward-McCanr 
07 - 1 ly h ‘ r 24 ' ¢} ! ) re e 
2 anc I ublished in 35 by the I imo Press. € 
| » aX Guevenheim Fel! shi ative rl 

n 1 Guggenheim Fre \ 11 r creative WOrkK. 


Mr. T. C. Wils of Columbus, Ohio, now living in New York, 
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Stranger’s Garment, by Gilbert Maxwell. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Fear Is the Thorn, by Rachel Field. Macmillan Co. 

Franconia, by Marjorie Frost Fraser. Spiral Press, N. Y. 

The Legend of Hartford, by Eleanor O’Rourke Koenig. Hawthorne 
House, Windham, Conn. 

In the Potters Field and Other New Poems, by Lord Gorell. E., P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Polonaise Militaire, by Jewell Miller. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Shadow of the Rope, by H. L’Estrange Malone. Francis Mott 
Co., London, 

Dark Harvest, by Theodore Anthony Stanford. Bureau on Negro 
Affairs, Philadelphia. 

Harp and Harmonica, by Richmond George Anthony Gayrer 
Press, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Eternal Punlic, by Helen Nakshian. Privately ptd., Cleveland. 

Boll Weevils and Butterflies, by Kenneth Lawrence Beaudoin 
Priv. ptd. 


ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND PLAYS: 

Modern American Poetry (fifth revised edition), ed. by Louis Un- 
termeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Modern British Poetry (fourth revised edition), ed. by Louis Un- 
termeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Six Go Singing, Poems by Edith Reider Barron, Wellington Brezee 
John Ormont Butler, Gerald McMahan, Caroline Parker Smith 
Mark Thrice. Galleon Press, N. Y. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1935 and Yearbook of American 
Poetry, edited by Alan F. Pater. Poetry Digest Ass’n, N. Y 
Modern Chinese Poetry, translated by Harold Acton & Ch’En Shih 

Hsiang. Duckworth & Co., London 

An Introduction to Poetry, by Jay B. Hubbell and John O. Beaty 
Macmillan Co. 

The Hollow Reed, by Mary J. J. Wrinn. Harper & Bros 

The Maple’s Bride, and Other One-Act Plays, by Antoinette Scud- 
der, Chapman & Grimes, Boston 
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Connecticut Poets 

88 poets, including Anna Hempstead Branch, 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Clinton Scollard, Wil- 
bert Snow, Eleanor O’Rourke Koenig, Chard 
Powers Smith, Marion Canby, Lee Wilson 
Dodd, Amanda Benj. Hall, Harold Willard 
Gleason, Roselle M. Montgomery, Winifred 
Welles and Amos N. Wilder. Foreword by 
Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. 288 pp. $2. 


Georgia Poets 
33 poets, including Agnes Kendrick Gray, Con- 
stance Deming Lewis, Minnie Hite Moody, 
Glenn W. Rainey, Anderson M. Scruggs, and 
Daniel Whitehead Hicky. Foreword by Mary 
Brent Whiteside. 112 pp. $2. 

Florida Poets 

44 poets, including Franklin N. Wood, Rose 
Mills Powers, Etta Josephean Murfey and 
Nixon Waterman. Foreword b 


by Vivian Yeiser 
Laramore. 144 pp. $2. 


Maryland Poets 


48 poets, including Bryl 
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ramer, and 
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160 pp. $2. 

Washington Poets 
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50 poets, including Howa 
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Illinois Poets 

64 poets, including Harriet Monroe, Lew Sar- 
ett, J. U. Nicolson, Dorothy Aldis, Mil- 
dred Bowers Armstrong, Fredericka Blankner, 
Thomas Curtis Clark, Louise Ayres Garnett, 
Agnes Lee, Adelaide Love, Arthur H. Nether- 
cot, Marjorie Allen Seiffert, Frances Shaw, 
Vincent Starrett, Marion Strobel and Mark 
Turbyfill. Foreword by Glenn Ward Dresbach. 
208 pp. $2. 


District of Columbia Poets 
32 poets, including Kendall Banning, Solon 
R. Barber, Hermann Hagedorn, John Lee Hig- 
gins, Joseph Upper, and Mary N. S. Whiteley. 
Foreword by Edith Mirick. 112 pp. $2. 


Maine and Vermont Poets 

$4 poets, including Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, Frances Frost, 
Sarah N. Cleghorn, Lois Montross, and Leon- 
ard Twynham. Forewords by Harold Vinal and 
Walter John Coate 176 pp. $2. 


Iowa Pee 
69 poets, including Thos. W. 
and Mrs. Lewis Worthington Smith, Maud 
Ludington Cain, Don Farran, Paul Engle, 
M arion Louise Bliss, Virgil Geddes, Raymond 
snsky, Edwin Ford Piper, E. Leslie Spaul- 
ding, and Ann Winslow. Foreword by Jay G. 
Sigmund. Frontispiece by Grant Wood. Liter- 
ary Map by Harriet Macy. 224 pp. $2. 

Kansas Poets 
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John J. 
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Wallac Fore 
208 pp. $2. 
Colorado Poets 

including Jamie Sexton Holme, 
tson, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Elis- 
Cuskulis, Ernest G. Moll, Catherine 
and Milton S. Rose. Foreword by 
get Miller. 160 pp. $2. 
indiana Poets 


g Margaret E. 


rd by May Wil 


Bruner, Max 
B: er Hollowell, Edith Lom- 
1 Arnold Tilden, Katherine 
i Alice Bidwell Wesenberg. 
Foreword by E Merrill Root. 160 pp. $2. 
Arkansas and Oklahoma Poets 
29 poets, including Henri Faust, Margaret R. 
Richter, B. A. Botkin, and Maurine Halli- 
burton. Forewords by Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni 
and Hala Jean Hammond. 96 pp. $2. 
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CHOSEN POEMS: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 
Harriet Monroe, just published by the Macmillan Company, contains 
the author’s best work in verse, a careful choice and rearrangement 
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